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brighter. 
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-LATE NEWS at PRESSTIME 


Special Event Station 
W1BCG 


To mark the 75th anniversary of the 
first shortwave transmission to span 
the Atlantic by an amateur radio 
station, W1BCG will operate from 
Greenwich, CT December 11 through 
15, 1996. A replica of the original 
transmitter built by Bob Raide, 
W2ZM, of the Antique Wireless Asso- 
ciation (AWA), will be on the air from 
a location close to the original site. 
The station will be on the air starting 
at 2200Z Dec. 11 to 2400Z Dec. 15 
on or about 1815 kHz, CW only. 
(From The Qld Timer’s Bulletin, Nov. 
1996) 


Reminder: The Annual SOWP 
International QSO Roundup runs 
from Thursday, December 12, 1996 at 
1901 EST to 2200 EST Saturday, 
December 14, 1996. See World Wire- 
less Beacon September, 1996, page 18. 


Congratulations to: 
Walter H. Prang, 2656-M, who was 
honored by the Veteran Wireless 
Operators Assoociation (VWOA) at 
its 71st annual meeting, May 17, 1996. 
He received the Marconi Memorial 
Gold Medal of Achievement for many 
years of dedicated teadersnip in tne 
training program of the erican 
Radio Association. 


Library - California Historical Radio Society 


SOWP President’s Message 
By John J. Kelleher, 2581-P, W4ZC 


Here is an update on the CW issue 
in terms of information available to 
me. The grapevine tells me that infor- 
mal results of the ARRL survey are 
more than 60% in favor of retaining 
the CW proficiency requirement in 
ITU Radio Regulation S25; and that 
the RSGB survey returns are about 
60% in favor of retention. 


Where will it go from here? My 
guess is that the U.S. Government 
agencies involved in preparations for 
ITU conferences are presently pre- 
occupied with preparations for WRC- 
97. When the U.S. proposals for that 
conference are sent to Geneva, atten- 
tion will probably turn to WRC-99. At 
that time we anticipate that we can at 
least attend open meetings of the 
pertinent groups as observers, and 
possibly secure an appointment to 
participate more directly. Time will tell. 


The recent test transmissions from 
SAQ. in Sweden reminded me anew of 
my days at RCA Communications in 
New York during the 1930s. SAQ was 
one of the last VLF stations in regular 
commercial service. A number of VLF 
stations were still “operational”. e.g, 
GBR at Rugby, England, but they were 
used primarily to maintain circuit con- 
tact during “sudden ionosphere distur- 
bances” (SIDs), also known then as 
Dellinger fadeouts. 


SAQ had a 200 kW Alexanderson 
alternator operating at 17.2 kHz which, 
under low noise (winter) conditions , 
was sufficient power to support CW 
communications at 50 wpm between 
Sweden and New York, using antenna 
systems suited to the operating wave- 
length. In the summer, the static was 
so fierce that communications were 
reduced to double transmission at 
about 18 wpm. Under those conditions 
we operators really had to struggle to 


make sure of error-free reception. (My 
memory of events 60 years ago is dim, 
but I believe that standard perfor- 
mance for an operator was no more 
than one customer-reported error per 
month. Detected errors were called to 
the attention of the operator, and you 
had to write a note to the general 
supervisor). (See Page 15) 


My initial experience was from 1933 
until 1936, operating in a U.S. point- 
to-point CW network in which traffic 
was sent with a Vibroplex or equiva- 
lent, received aurally and typed on a 
“mill” (in the U.S. a “shiftless” Under- 


-. wood Model 5 typewriter). Even in an 


all-manual mode, sustained speeds of 
45-50 wpm were commonplace -- where 
I worked, the traffic load was around 
50,000 words a day. 


In the mid-30s tape perforators and 
automatic Morse keyers became avail- 
able. Soon afterward, siphon recorders 
came into use which inked Morse 
characters on a tape which was sight- 
copied as it passed thru a channel on 
the typewriter. I found copying by sight 
to be easier and a bit faster than 
copying by ear. 


On another subject, I’m delighted to 
see that more than half of the Septem- 
ber 1996 issue of the SZeacon is 
devoted to articles and letters from the 
members. This is as it should be. We 
cover the news; but the Bezcom would 
be dry and uninteresting withut the 
human interest stories and the histori- 
cal anecdotes which cause us to say to 
ourselves” where was I then” and 
“Yeah, I remember that”. Keep it up, 
please -- you write ‘em, we'll print 
‘em’. 


Executive Secretary’s Report 


We receive inquiries about our 
Society from active Hams and profes- 
sional R.O.’s from time to time. These 
inquirers have collected a fair number 
of SOWP QSL cards over the years, 
and sooner or later wonder what we 
stand for, and whether they might be 
eligible for membership. Inquiries 
addressed to the old Santa Rosa, CA 
P.O. Box address, which was closed 
out in the Spring of this year, will soon 
be returned to the sender, “forwarding 
notice expired.” 


Each SOWP QSL card you send 
regarding an over-the-air QSO has the 
old Santa Rosa address noted in small 
type on its lower-left corner, if you 
purchased your cards prior to 1992. If 
purchased in or after 1992 the Liver- 
more, CA address will be found there. 
While Paul Dane, our former secre- 
tary, does forward inquiries received at 
his address, we should not lay this 
chore on him unnecessarily. 


Please take a few moments before 
sending your QSL cards to strike off 
the outdated address and replace it 
with P.O. Box 86, Geyserville, CA 
95441-0086. And if you are ordering 
new cards, be sure to indicate to the 
supplier this latest address, so 
someone down through the coming 
years will not be disappointed by a 
postal service disclaimer. 


Everyone who is not dues-paid 
ahead for 1997 is encouraged to send 
in their 1997 check between now and 
February 15th. And have a Happy 
Holiday Season with emphasis on 


safety! 


--73 Walt Boyd, 2958-P, KEDZY 


Special Thanks from "Ye Ed” 
This has been a very good year for 
your Society newsletter. Articles sent 
to us often take longer than they 
should to make it into print. That’s 
because we get so many great stories! 


The World Wireless Beacon SS CCCC“‘(ONUUOC#C#C(”WOW@)ecem bee 1996 


A GST UPDATE 


An article "Brass and Steel’ 
appeared in QS7 for October, 1996, 
pp 44-46, in which SOWP Executive 
Secretary Waldo T. Boyd was pro- 
minently mentioned. He wishes to 
clarify some points in the article and 
has submitted the following: 


“The author states that I’m on my 
way to Kangaroo Point in Brisbane 
when the torpedo attack began. Not 
quite. I was on a sister ship of the ones 
that made the observance of the 
D-Day landing, a Kaiser-built trans- 
port, on my way to Sydney to become 
one member of a unit composed of all 
Allied services. The attack occurred 
around 50 to 100 miles out of Sydney 
at daybreak. Our unit didn’t go to 
Brisbane until about a year later, and 
we went by plane, train and auto. The 
torpedo that hit the ship did not 
detonate, so there was no reason to 
dive overboard; it has long ago been 
said that you ‘never hear the one that 
gets you.’ The destroyers riding herd 
on the convoy did their thing, so no 
further torpedoes were fired (that we 
passengers knew of, at any rate.) Our 
‘concern’ was for the ‘next’ torpedo 
--not the dud. 


“As to detecting radar signals before 
their echo-blips appeared on the 
enemy radar screen, if we use just a bit 
of engineering guesswork, the trans- 
mitted signal decays as the square of 
the distance; it is twice as far from the 
Originating signal to the target and 
back, thus if a radar signal is detected 
and defensive action taken prior to 
closing the critical distance, the enemy 
cannot receive an electronic echo, but 
you, the target, can ‘hear/see’ that 
signal. Thus the dramatic becomes just 
a mathematical reality. 


“And it was not really the precursor 
of the police radar detector: this 
modern gadget operates on doppler 
radar principles. Doppler played no 


part in the ‘gadget’ I helped design and 
build. 

“Back in early Des Moines, I had a 
paper route to earn ‘radio money.’ | 
did build a spark-gap transmitter using 
a “Ford Coil” from a Model T Ford. I 
did wind it on a Quaker Oats oatmeal 
box, and tuned it with a slider just as 
crystal sets of the day were tuned. | 
was able to load a long-wire antenna 
and ruin the battery-powered radio 
reception of my neighbors for many 
blocks around in our small village with 
my early attempts to make contact with 
ships at sea. Needless to say, I did not 
succeed in getting any ships to reply to 
my calls. License? What license? That 
was in the late ‘20’s. I received my Ham 
ticket, WOYGL, in 1947. 


"The rest of the QST bit is fairly 
accurate, but there’s much more to the 
story. I don’t know how much of it has 
been declassified, so I’ll have to tell the 
rest just before I transfer to our 
Chapter Eternal. 


--73 Walt. " 
Code Practice - “Alive and Well’ ! 


As you'll read in the next pages, 
regular code practice at high speeds 
sponsored by SOWP is on the air 
regularly. In addition, the Editor has 
come across code practice being trans- 
mitted in the 40-meter amateur band. 


If you tune to 7,058 kHz at 0000 and 
1400 UTC -daily- you will hear station 
K7HLR, Clearfield, Utah, sending at 5 
through 40 wpm. Its owner-operator is 
Ray Evans, a WW-II Navy CW opera- 
tor and SOWP member. 


We were astonished to hear text 
from Sparks Journal about Naknek, 
Alaska and the salmon canneries of 
the 1920’s. We heard the words..."Earl 
Korf, K2IC" and remembered that the 
Journal had covered that subject in 
Vol. 4 No. 2, “Bristol Bay Edition’, 
1981. We confirmed that from our 
own copy. Stay tuned! 


SOWP Joins The Internet 
By Joseph V.Gardner, 5086-V, K7CI 
V.P. International Affairs, SOWP 


The Society of Wireless Pioneers is 
on the Internet! Yes, we have our own 
homepage on the World Wide Web. 
Why did we do this? Simply, to let 
people on the Internet know who we 
are, what we stand for, and to provide 
information about membership. We 
also have information on SOWP activi- 
ties, such as our nets, code practice, 
the Roundup, and other interesting 
things about us. 


And what’s in it for us? It’s another 
form of free advertizing, to be sure. 
Millions of people will learn about 
SOWP, and perhaps a few will become 
interested enough to join us. For 
“getting the word out”, the Web is the 
place to be these days. But what is the 
Internet, anyway; and what’s this web 
everyone is talking about? 


The Internet is a global network of 
computers that provides access to 
people and information. It’s similar to 
the international telephone system -- 
no one owns or controls the whole 
thing, but the way it’s connected makes 
it look like one big network. These 
days, around forty million people have 
access to the Internet. 


The World Wide Web (the Web or 
WWW), is that part of the Internet 
that provides us with a graphical, 
easy-to-navigate method to look at 
documents on the Internet. Docu- 
ments found on web pages, as well as 
the links between them, comprise a 
“web” of information. A collection of 
web pages is known as a web site. 


Pages on the web are interconnec- 
ted. Using your mouse you connect to 
other pages by clicking on text or 
graphics, called hyperlinks, and look at 
web pages using a software tool called 
a “browser.” You start your journey 
through the web from a particular web 
(See SOWP on Internet-P. 15) 


Introduction: George Hart and his 
call sign are well known to CW 
enthusiasts throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. He became an SOWP mem- 
ber in March, 1988, when his high- 
speed code program, established under 
the auspices of the Conneccticut Wire- 
less Association, came under SOWP 
sponsorship. 


We asked George to summarize this 
one-of-a-kind activity; the current arti- 
cle resulted in short order. To say that 
we value his hard work is a gross 
understatement! We sincerely hope he 
can continue it for a long time to 
come. - Editor 


2s 


In the middle of the summer of 1958 
I came into possession of a piece of 
equipment I always wanted - a CW 
tape machine. How I got this is 
another story I won’t go into here 
because it’s too long and slightly 
complicated. Suffice it to say that it 
was the kind of bonanza I’m totally 
unaccustomed to. This machine was a 
Boehme p.e.c. keyer with an 8&D 
keying head which used 2-hole Wheat- 
stone tape, the 15/16” variety in com- 
mon use commercially in the 30’s and 
militarily in WWII. Built like a battle- 
ship, it contains about 10 tubes in a 
flip-flop circuit configuration and is 
capable of sending CW at speeds of 10 
to 700 WPM. No, that’s not a typo: 
700 WPM! The output voltage was 
suitable to operate a polar relay, or 
one could use a variable tone output, 
or both simultaneously. No pecker- 
pins were involved in the operation. 
Only the tape transport was mechani- 
cal, using an electric motor. The keying 


The High Speed Kids 


By George Hart, WINJIM 


SOWP 5467-TA, Newington, CT 


was done by photo-electric tubes. 


Why did I want this machine? 
Because through many years of CW 
operating I had developed what is 
Known in the trade as a glass arm, and 
my fist, near perfect in my teens, had 
become all but unmanageable. 


It took me a month or so to 
familiarize myself with the animal and 
to procure a supply of tape and 
arrange for the use of a perforator. As 
it happened, WIAW used the same 
type of system for its code practice and 
CW bulletins and they had a McElroy- 
Creed perforator and a McElroy key- 
ing system. I ordered a dozen rolls of 
tape from a firm in Paterson, N.J. 


- (forget its name) which still stocked it, 


and Ed Handy, W1BDI, then ARRL 
communications manager and my boss, 
gave me permission to use the WIAW 
perforator whenever it was not in use 
otherwise. 


So OK, I had the machine and got it 
working. What to do with it? Sure, I 
could use it to send traffic, which was 
my principal interest in ham radio and 
always has been (still is), but I had this 
yen to use it for something of more 
general purposes. After giving the 
matter considerable thought, I decided 
to conduct a code practice program at 
speeds not covered by the WIAW/ 
ARRL program -- that is, speeds 
above 35 WPM. Not only that, but I 
decided to offer certificates of pro- 
ficiency at 40, 45, 50, 55 and 60 WPM. 
I knew there were many hams out 
there who could copy at those speeds 
and would welcome such a program. 


Besides, the idea just plain grabbed 
me! 


If I'd been paid $5 an hour for all 
the time I put into this program (and 
still do), I'd be a lot wealthier than I 
am now. But it was a labor of love, like 
nearly everything connected with ama- 
teur radio operating, but I got the 
program off the ground in late 1958. It 
was a shaky start full of bugs but by 
the end of the year it was a going 
thing. The earliest certificates weren’t 
certificates at all; they were simply 
letters from me telling the recipient 
that he had qualified at whatever speed 
and offering my congratulations. Later, 
I interested the Connecticut Wireless 
Assn., a local club of which I was a 
founder, in taking on part sponsorship. 
It was agreed that they would furnish 
the certificates and lend assistance as 
needed. I even used the club call, 
WI1EIA, for a considerable length of 
time, from my home station. Some of 
the club members sent the code prac- 
tice occasionally when I couldn’t make 
it -- notably, WiRM, W1IWEF, KiJD 
and WITX. WITCI] lent considerable 
technical assistance, and W1BIH ass- 
isted in various ways. The first certifi- 
cate test was sent in March of 1959. It 
entailed an unbelievable amount of 
work, but it went off quite well. The 
semi-annual certificate tests have con- 
tinued from then until now. Starting in 
the fall of 1978, Louise and I spent 
winters in Florida, and some of the 
club members took over transmitting 
the weekly practice sessions, using 
cassette tapes on which | had recorded 
the sessions. This went on for only one 
winter, however, after which I was able 
to use my brother’s station, N4KB, for 
the winter sessions. More about that in 
a Moment. (Continued - Page 5) 


The High Speed Kids - From P. 4 


The program has undergone many 
changes in its 37-some years of exis- 
tence. The Boehme machine is now on 
the shelf but still in working condition. 
I acquired the WIAW perforator when 
it was retired, and that too is on the 
shelf, along with a couple of McElroy 
tape machines. A replica of the famous 
Kleinschmidt perforator, built by Tele- 
type Corp., was also acquired and is 
also no longer in use -- although all of 
this gear still is in working condition. 


bonehead about computers. It took 
K6DYX, Conley Smith of Monterey, 
CA, himself a purveyor of high speed 
code practice, and who provided west 
coast coverage for the certificate tests 
-- it took Smitty to lead me away from 
paper tape and audio tape into the 
computer field. He not only instructed 
me on how to do it, but donated a 
computer, a stack of software, relays 
and other odds & ends, plus a manual 
of operation written just for me -- and 
a lot of patient counseling by radio, by 


The WINJM CP layost as it looked in 1979 


When I started using N4KB in Florida 
(a real powerhouse housed in a real 
shack in Ed’s back yard) we used audio 
cassette tapes which I recorded and 
played through a keying device built by 
Ed. (This device is also on the shelf 
but also still works.) 


But just like everyone else, we have 
now gone computer. I’m a complete 


letter, in person and by telephone. I’m 
still using that stuff Obsolescence 
notwithstanding, it still does the job 
very well. 


During the years, other friends of 
mine and of the CW mode have 
helped provide coverage: W6OWP, 
W6ZRJ, WOFA, W6EOT, W3NF 
(later N4KB), W9ISQ. Hope I haven’t 


overlooked anyone. On at least a 
couple of occasions the code practice 
was sent from W3AMR, my original 
call, at that time still licensed at the 
family farm near Easton, PA, where 
my brother and I had a complete 
station installation for use whenever 
we visited -- W3NF when Ed was there, 
W3AMR when I was there. 


My Florida QTH was about 7 miles 
from the N4KB location in Bonita 
Springs. I was unable to put up much 
in the way of antennas at Citrus Park, 
so Ed and I (mostly Ed) devised a way 
to control his transmitters from my 
trailer, using a 2-meter link. I transmit- 
ted the code practice by audio tone 
modulation on my “private” simplex 
frequency (146.49). Ed picked it up at 
N4KB and converted it to key his 
transmitters on 80 and 40 meters. This 
made it unnecessary for me to go over 
there in person to put on the code 
practice, but it required Ed to be 
present too. If he was not able to be 
there, I just had to go over. No 
problem, really; it was just something 
we wanted to try. 


Although several others assisted me 
in technical matters and occasionally in 
sending the code practice, all the 
preparation of text, tapes, computer 
disks has always been done 100% by 
yours truly. It was a lot of work, but | 
enjoyed it, and still do. 


The code practice is now transmitted 
on Sunday and Wednesday evenings 
(Monday and Thursday at 0130 UTC -- 
the program does not recognize “day- 
light saving” time). On Sunday I use 
7,023 kHz, plus or minus QRM but 
seldom deviating more than a kHz. On 
Wednesday I use 3,523 or 14,023, 
depending on propagation conditions. 
Usually in midsummer 80 is all but 
untenable because of QRN, but this 


summer 20 has been dead much of the 
time evenings, so you'll usually find me 


(Continued, Page 6) 


The High Speed Kids - From P. 5 


on 80. Power output is about 400 
watts. There are four different trans- 
mitter configurations and three anten- 
nas. I used to use two frequencies at 
a time but ran into difficulties with 
mixing which caused a spurious signal 
outside the band. Attempts to cure it 
failed, so now I’m only on one band at 
a time - 40 on Sunday, either 80 or 20 
on Wednesday. Speeds vary from 20 
to 70 WPM in a number of orders and 
sequences; the sequence schedule for 
a month in advance is given prior to 
the beginning of each practice session. 
I stand by after each session for any 
calls, also listening a few kHz into the 
general portion of the band. 


SOWP-sponsored certificate tests are 
sent twice annually, at present in early 
May and early November, usually the 
first Sunday unless there is a contest. I 
send a duplicate disk of the entire 
transmission to a west coast volunteer 
to provide coverage out there. In the 
past, K6DYX, and AB6YR have pro- 
vided such coverage in addition to 
some of those those mentioned earlier. 


Last Test : Zero Applicants 


The most recent certificate test, in 
May, 1996, resulted in zero applicants. 
Preparation of these tests is a lot of 
work, and so | have determined that 
no further tests will be prepared unless 
I receive assurance of at least a 
modicum of participation. This will not 
affect the practice sessions (not yet, 
anyway) because I have a lot of 
already-prepared programs. 


Some of the DXers who inhabit the 
extra class segments have asked why I 
use frequencies in the “DX window,” 
thus causing QRM. Firstly, I avoid 
causing any ORM if I can. Secondly, I 
feel there is a better chance of a clear 
channel there, among the higher class 
of operators. Thirdly, I do not recog- 
nize the exclusivity of those segments 


for DXing, Fourthly, I’m only on there 
for a couple of hours a week, so how 
much damage can it do to DX? 


I estimate that about 700 certificates 
for speeds of 40, 45, 50, 55 and 60 
WPM have been issued, all by me, the 
more recent ones using certificates 
provided by SOWP. Maybe three or 
four hundred different amateurs in the 
U.S. and Canada have been certified, 
mostly of the older generations, some 
ex-commerccial ops. It’s a relatively 
small but very select list of participants. 


Half A Ham ? 


If you do not use CW, you are only 
half a ham, missing out on half the 


fun. si Hoy 


-73, George Hart, W1NJM, 
hamming continuously since 1926. 


Some Highlights & Statistics 


-Total certificates issued; 699 


No. different individuals : 395 
No. qualifying at 60 WPM: 50 
Received 10 or more certificates: 


Doug Brabner,* VE7NH (13) Bob 
McGraw,* W2LYH (42!) Bill Mus- 
grove,* W6LAP (16) G. B. Simpson,* 
WB6ATA_ (11) Everett Vaux,* 
W9DCE (28!) Thomas Winn, 
W3YAF (11) J. F. Wright, VA3DZ 
(10) M. Zugermayer, W3GVR (21!) 


List of 60 WPM ops: (50!) 


John Alexander, W9YZO (1960) 
Raymond Anderson, NR3Q (1990) 
David Angel, WIRYT (1965) 
Dennis Baran, W9FSP (1962) 
Edward Biro,* K6NB_ (1970) 
Douglas Brabner,* VE7NH (1995) 
Louis Brent, WOUC (1972) 
Edgar Cantelon, WS8RMH (1959) 
C. D. Carter III, KSJTB (1974) 
Floyd Colyar, W7FKK (1966) 


William Connor, W7FJZ (1969) 
Carol Ann Courtad, K8HKU (1965) 
Robert Epstein, K8HLR (1967) 
Jerry Ferrell,* WB7VKI (1979) 
Jerome Fiori, K4HPR (1962) 
John Gradv. K4TUA (1965) 
Ken Hedrick, W4PK (1960) 


Mike Huey, K7YUR_ (1967) 
Gary Huff,* K9AUB (1961) 
Parley James, W7BAJ (1965) 
Dale Jones, K5MM (1986) 
Aric Keck (1982) 
Quentin Kuether,* K7BW (1978) 
W. E. Larwood, WOJZN (1961) 
A. W. Livingstone, WSVBJ (1976) 
Robert March, K7JJL (1971) 
Robert McGraw,* W2LYH (1975) 
R. F. Mihalik, W3CXX (1965) 
John Nelson,* W6EAR (1961) 
Noel Poulin, VE2BPT (1975) 
Halbert Reid, WOZJO (1965) 
Jack Reynolds, WAIFYN (1975) 
H. B. Robinson, W2LDQ (1966) 
J. W. Sandberg,* K6HE (1973) 
Bob Schoening, WOBE (1970) 
Morris Schuster, W9EDO (1967) 
G. B. Simpson,* WB6ATA (1968) 
Archie Smith, W9DND (1970) 
A. Stanford, KIDZG (1967) 
James Taylor, WA2EXE (1975) 
James Truly, WA6QIH (1961) 


James Vaughan, K4TXJ (1976) 
Carl Watson,* WINV_ (1990) 
Robert Webb, K4ASU_ (1965) 
Norman Wehrli,* W5JPC (1966) 
Robert Weinstock, KN1K (1972) 
Clarence White, W4KR (1968) 
RobertWhite,* W6PY (1977) 
J.F. Wright, VA3DZ, (1993) 
R. W. White,* W60Z ( 1965) 


eee € 


We checked SOWP membership 
rolls, past and present and found that 
several certificate winners in the 
W1NJM program (indicated by 
asterisk) * are or were members of the 
Society. Some have become Silent 


Keys. - Editor 


Autumn 1942: I was the proud 
recipient of a radiotelegraph license, 
second class. Having been a licensed 
amateur (W2LOH) since 1938, the 
FCC examination had presented no 
difficulty. Now I would become a radio 
officer on a merchant ship and see the 
world! 


While my grand plans were being 
formed, the Postal Service delivered a 
letter which began, “Greetings: You 
have been selected...” If I had hurried 
to the hiring agency for merchant 
marine RO’s, I might have succeeded 
in going to sea. But I elected to 
present myself to the draft board in 
order to explain that I was a radio 
operator and intended to serve in the 
merchant marine. As a result, I found 
myself U.S. Army Private 32570545! 


But I did not forget radio operating. 
The military services urgently needed 
radio operators. At Fort Dix, N.J., 
each new recruit took an aptitude test 
in receiving International Morse code. 
Naturally, I expected a rather high 
score and an assignment to a radio 
operating task. We were freezing in 
our tents at Fort Dix that November 
and I was impatiently waiting for my 
first assigment. One cold morning after 
reveille, the sergeant announced, “Pri- 
vate Beach, you are assigned to the 


Army Air Corps.” 
“But, Sergeant, I’m a Radio Opera- 
tor! I should be in the Signal Corps!” 
“You’re in the Army, soldier! Get 
packing!” 

After a few days on a southbound 
troop train, I found nyself living in a 
hotel on Miami Beach. The weather 
was warm. Accomodations were luxuri- 


I Didn’t Go To Sea 


By John Beach, SOWP 2279-V, W2LN 
(Aircraft R/O, USAAF, Ret.) 


ous. We learned the basics. We mar- 
ched back and forth with wooden rifles 
and learned about military courtesy, 
how and when to salute etc. Military 
life was not so bad after all! 


Several weeks later, I was assigned to 
the Army Air Force Technical Com- 
mand radio school in Chicago, where | 
was to learn operation and repair of 
Air Corps radio equipment and also 
International Morse code. 


“But, Sergeant, I can already copy 
code!” 


“You’re in the Army, soldier! Copy 
code!” 


In Chicago, the Stevens Hotel was 
indeed comfortable and I was getting 
closer each day to actual radio operat- 
ing. Four months ot classes later, | 
became a Radio Operator Mechanic 
(ROM) and was assigned to the 
Seventh Air Transport Command. 


When I reached my first duty station 
at the Great Falls, Montana, air base, 
hundreds of aircraft with red stars on 
their wings were lined up waiting to be 
flown to Alaska where they would be 
taken over by Soviet pilots who would 
fly them over Siberia to the European 
war theater. I learned that our Air 
Corps pilots never flew into the USSR 
and that many of the Russian pilots 
were women. The route from Great 
Falls consisted of short flights on 
which our pilots ferried these single- 
engine fighter aircraft. Radio operators 
were not required. I spoke to the 
sergeant in charge of communications 
and requested a transfer. 


“You’re in the Army, soldier. Keep 
those radios repaired!” 


But eventually I was transferred to 
the Advanced Radio Training Unit 
(ARTU), near Nashville, Tennessee. 
This school trained radio operators for 
duty aboard aircraft, including radio 
navigation. It was ably commanded by 
Captain (later Colonel) Peter Fernan- 
dez, well known to SOWP members, 
who became a Silent Key in 1983. 


Serving under Capt. Fernandez was a 
privilege. I recall that for code tests, he 
would send perfectly with a straight 
key. His code sounded like it was being 
sent from one of today’s keyboards. At 
Nashville, I met another experienced 
aircraft radio operator, M/Sgt. Alison 
Cumming. Thirty-five years later I 
would contact him on the ham bands 
when he was operating under his call 
sign, VE3UC. 


After graduating from ARTU, I was 
at last considered a qualified aircraft 
radio operator. I was assigned as an air 
crew member and made my first flights 
over the North Atlantic, ferrying B-17s 
to the United Kingdom. Our aircraft 
were equipped with 100 watt MOPA 
transmitters covering 200 to 18500 
kHz on CW, MCW and AM. A 
trailing wire antenna was available for 
low frequency operation. When keyed, 
the Hartley oscillator in these transmit- 
ters had a definiite chirp! That meant 
that the eneny could have no trouble 
identifying our aircraft. 


Nevertheless, our radio facilities were 
excellent. An RCAF station in New- 
foundland and an RAF station in the 
UK operated on 6500 kHz. and 
exchanged radio communications con- 
trol of aircraft when the point of no 
return was reached. RAF stations were 
able to supply QDMs and QTEs within 
one minute of a request. For the 
benefit ot our navigators, most of our 
North Atlantic crossings were at night. 
On these trips we found the British 
understandably suspicious of any 
(Continued Page 8) 
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aircraft approaching their shores. They 
required us to obtain a QTF on 363 
kHz. Three stations took bearings, 
then exchanged information at high 
speed and quickly determined our 
position. 

England was pleasant after the winter 
weather of Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor. On the ground, I was amused to 
find myself referred to as “Sparks” by 
RAF personnel. Those spark transmit- 
ters had made an impact on history 
and customs! 


But in 1943, North Atlantic flying was 
no real hardship. Typically, our flights 
lasted about ten hours and usually 
went according to plan. Earlier RAF 
ferrying service had sufferd some tra- 
gic losses on return flights to Canada. 
Owing to westerly winds, aircraft would 
arrive over Newfoundland or Labrador 
with no fuel reserves. If airfields were 
closed due to weather conditions, the 
aircraft and crew were lost. As a 
result, returning flights of US aircraft 
were usually routed over the South 
Atlantic by way of Africa and South 
America. My group also followed the 
southern route when flying two-engine 
aircraft to the UK. This included a 
stop at Ascension Island, where an 
airfield had been built under consider- 
able diifficulty. It was a barren place: 
Acension’s vegetation was reputed to 
consist of just one tree! 


Hundreds of C-47 aircraft, the 
military version of the DC-3, flew over 
this route in preparation for the in- 
vasion of Europe by the Allies. Radio 
control was from stations at Fortaleza, 
Brazil, Ascension Island, Dakar, Mar- 
rakech, Gibraltar and the UK. One of 
the spectacular sights at night over 
war-darkened Europe, was the brightly 
illuminated coast of Portugal, near 
Lisbon. 


Now it was 1944 and I found myselt 
with a new assignment. Our crew was 
to ferry a B-29 to India where we were 
to be permanently assigned. (Inciden- 
tally, it was on B-29s that I first 
encountered the famous Collins ART- 
13 band-switching transmitter. But up 
to the end of the war, we still found 
the old MOPA chirper on most ot our 
aircraft). 


When we arrived at our Tezgon- 
Kermatola air base near the city ot 
Dacca, Bengal, now the capital of 
Bangladesh, I was assigned to the crew 
of C109-9060, a flying tanker. Basi- 
cally, the Cl09 was a four-engine B-24 
Liberator bomber with four fuel tanks 
in the bomb bay and one tank forward 
in the bombardier’s compartment. This 
tank load proved excessive. Con- 
sequently, the forward tank and one ot 
the bomb bay tanks were removed. | 
would later be very thankful that one 
section of the bomb bay was clear of 


obstruction. A narrow catwalk led 


between the gasoline tanks to a rear 
radio compartment which contained 
three low power transmitter-receiver 
units, type SCR 274-N, a VHF trans- 
mitter-receiver, type SCR 522 and an 
Identification Friend or Foe (IFF) 
radar transponder which contained a 
destructive detonating charge to be 
used if your ship was in danger of 
capture by the enemy. 


In the famous China-Burma-India 
(CBI) theater, the Burma road was the 
original supply route to China. It had 
been severed by the advance of 
Japanese armies early in the war and 
was reopened through the efforts ot 
Anerican engineer troops in 1945. The 
task of our C109 squadron was to keep 
the B-29s in China supplied with 
aviation fuel. The crew of each tanker 
aircraft consisted of pilot, co-pilot, 
engineer and radio operator. 


Our radio gear made both CW and 


AM frequencies available. Some of our 
radio operators, however, had received 
insufficient training and consequently 
were slow CW men. To overcone this, 
warnings of hostile aircraft and 
weather reports were transmitted at six 
words per minute and repeated many 
times! Weather infornation was sent in 
United Code Southeast Asia 
(UCSEA) cipher. Ground facilities 
were operated by the Army Airways 
Communications Service, (AACS) and 
our CW frequency was 4595 kHz. 
British stations in India operated on 
4575 kHz and as in the UK, they were 
able to provide excellent direction- 
finding service. It was my experience, 
however, that RAF and AACS 
stations did mot communicate and 
could not QSP. 


Navigation between India and China 
was straigtforward. A course was plot- 
ted, a magnetic heading corrected for 
wind direction was computed and the 
radio direction-finding receiver was 
tuned to the frequency of the radio 
beacon at the destination. Thereafter, 
the C109 was flown according to 
compass heading until the radio bea- 
con signal could be picked up. The 
aircraft heading was then adjusted to 
achieve zero indication of the DF 
receiver indicator. When we passed 
over the radio beacon, the DF in- 
dicator abruptly reversed and the pilot 
then followed a prescribed letdown 
procedure. This was crucial. It was 
necessary to descend between moun- 
tains and it was pleasant to break out 
of the overcast and see the rice 
paddies of China, below. Let me say 
that I don’t think the aircraft radio 
direction finder SCR269G used at this 
time has ever received due credit. 
Judging from my experience, naviga- 
tion and instrument descent under the 
adverse weather conditions that often 
prevailed in China, would frequently 
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have been impossible without this RDF 
equipment. 


Flying the “Hump” was usually 
routine. We of C109-9060 came to our 
tenth trip. We made our passage to 
China and started our return leg. All 
went smoothly for several hours, when, 
at about midnight, our aircraft gave an 
abrupt lurch. The pilot applied sudden 
power to the engines which began 
misfiring. All at once he shouted to me 
over the intercomn, “We've had it! 
Send a distress signal and get out!” 


I immediately complied and then 
listened intently for a few seconds. A 
signal responded, “R 9060 POS?” 


We were losing altitude rapidly: there 
was no time to give a position report. I 
screwed my key down on MCW. By 
now, the engineer had opened the 
bomb bay door and disappeared. I gave 
one last look at my radio gear and 
launched myself into space. 


We had all been instructed to delay 
pulling our parachute ripcord to put 
distance between us and our aircraft. 
We had also been warned that our 
enemy was reputed to be shooting 
down parachutists. 


After what seemed an eternity, I 
pulled ny ripcord. The fairest sight in 
my world just then was that big 
parachute blossoming out against a 
starry sky. 

I had a few other sensations: There 
was the wind. It blew upward; clouds 
drifted up trom below, passing by and 
above me. I was alone in a silent 
universe. Somewhere off, there was 
the flash of a huge explosion; my 
aircraft, C109-9060, was no more. 


Suddenly mountains silhouetted 
above me. I crashed downward 
through endless tree branches and 
came to rest suspended by my ‘chute 


harness in the darkness. 


Dimly in the starlight, mountains 
were visible. Clouds drifted by. A 
drenching downpour accompanied by 
thunder and lightning followed. What 
had happened to my friends, the other 
crew members? I fired three rounds 
from my .45. The stillness of the jungle 
replied. 


And so the long night passed. Dawn 
revealed a vast valley, but no sign of 
human habitation. The time had come 
for me to get back on /erra firma 
Cautiously, I disentangled myself from 
my parachute shrouds and dropped 
down into the leafy foliage. My initial 
descent was about ten feet. Slowly, | 
lowered myself through vines and 
branches, some of which cracked. | 
plunged downward. I found myself 
lying on a steep hillside. 


The jungle light was dim. Overhead 
the sky was not visible. Somewhat 
stunned from my fall, I was relieved to 
find I had no broken bones. | still had 
my .45 and my emergency kit. I must 
start moving. I had two directions to 
choose: up or down. I chose to climb. 
My progress through the dense jungle 
was slow and events became vague. At 
night, I collapsed and slept. Jungle 
temperatures were not cold, but I was 
hungry and thirsty. I continued my trek 
and came to a tree stump which | 
climbed. From this vantage point, I was 
able to see miles of jungle stretching 
out before me. A welcome sight 
appeared: the roof of a hut several 
miles away. 


Immediately taking a compass bear- 
ing, I headed in the direction of the 
hut and quickly became entangled in 
jungle vines. Retreating to the tree 
stump, I fired my .45 and waited. 
Within an hour, shouts sounded from 
the jungle. I remembered that 
Japanese forces had been in this sector 
of the India-Burma frontier. Once 


more I fired my .45, but the jungle 
again became silent. 


Not for long: All at once a 
half-dozen men appeared. They were 
smiling. They spoke in friendly voices, 
but I could not understand a word. | 
saw that each man carried a long, 
curved knife. They simply cut their way 
through the vines and jungle growth. I 
made the universal sign of thirst and 
was given a bamboo: container of 
liquid. My rescuers promptly escorted 
me back through the jungle to their 
village, where a large wooden bowl with 
meat and eggs was placed before me. 


To a person who had been lost in 
the jungle, this was an idyllic existence. 
I was constantly surrounded by happy, 
laughing people who examined my 
clothes with evident curiosity. An 
amusing incident took place. My res- 
cuers were of Mongolian stock and 
were rather short. But now, an 
apparent giant was led to me, accom- 
panied by several laughing locals. I was 
positioned back-to-back with this man 
and our heights were compared. We 
appeared to be evenly matched. There 
were expressions of amazement from 
the onlookers. Now, my height is six 
feet, two inches and in my own society, 
I am not considered unusually tall. But 
their champion must have looked like 
a giant to his own people. 


One thing did intrude on my idyll. 
High-flying aircraft passed overhead 
daily. Restlessness finally overcame me. 
One morning, I picked up my emer- 
gency kit, pointed myself west and 
started walking. I was immediately 
joined by several villagers who acted as 
guides. Without them, I would have 
been helpless. Our walk continued 
until late afternoon, when another 
village was reached. Here, we were 
again surrounded by smiling faces and 
I was offered food and shelter. 


(See CBI - Page 10) 
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Next morning, new guides were 
provided by the villagers. I waved 
farewell to my former guides and my 
trek continued. Now the trails we 
followed through the jungle were 
mostly downhill and the journey was 
pleasant. Similar days followed. Admit- 
tedly, this was no hardship. I was 
enjoying myself. 

One afternoon as we approached a 
village, our welcoming committee inclu- 
ded a serious-looking individual who 
walked directly up to me, executed a 
precise British salute and said, “I 
welcome you, Sahib, and will render 
any assistance you require. 


I was astounded! To hear English 
spoken again and with such formality, 
left me speechless. Recovering, I 
managed to return the salute, followed 
by my thanks and a request for 
information. “Where were we head- 
ing?” 

I was told that our destination was a 
British-run tea plantation which we 
should reach in a few days. And there 
were reports of other travelers in the 
mountains on distant trails. I hoped 
they were my fellow crew mates walk- 
ing out. 


The villagers who were helping me 
were from the Naga tribes. But I did 
not succeed in learning the status or 
function among them of my informant. 
He was obviously educated and per- 
haps had formerly served in the Indian 
army. More than likely, he was a 
member of the intelligence group who 
kept the hill tribes friendly and sup- 
plied information to the British about 
military movements in the mountains 
of the India - Burma frontier. In any 
event, the British were well informed 
about events in these mountains. In 
1942, the Japanese armies had advan- 
ced through this entire region, and had 
penetrated the eastern frontier of 


India. The Naga people were pro- 
British, and aided the Allied cause with 
information of enemy troop move- 
ments. Many of the other peoples of 
India and Burma tended to be pro- 
Japanese, accepting the slogan “Asia 
for the Asians”. The Japanese invasion 
of India had been turned back at the 
town of Imphal after a ferocious battle. 


My guided hike continued and 
several days later I presented myself at 
the gate of the tea plantation. A 
European woman approached . 


“I've parachuted into the hills,” | 
began. “I wonder if you can help me?” 


“My dear boy! Come in, come in!” 
she interrupted in a very British 
accent 


Bidding farewell to my guides, | 
walked through the gate and passed 
from the jungle into luxury. A hot 
bath was prepared. Civilian clothing 
was laid out on a soft bed. I surveyed 


-nyself in a mirror. What a rough- 


looking character I had become! 


Next, I met the plantation manager 
who spoke with a Scots accent. When I 
remarked that ] had been in Prestwick, 
Scotland, a few months previously, he 
replied wistfully that he had not been 
home for twenty years. With a courte- 
ous, formal manner, he introduced me 
to his wife, the lady who had previously 
welcomed me. 


Dinner was served by uniformed 
servants. “We heard there were trave- 
lers in the hills,” said my host. “We 
wondered if it was our chaps (RAF) or 
you fellows. The Japs are in retreat 
here and the Allies are advancing in 
Europe.” 


Our conversation was interrupted by 
loud, weird bellowing. “Damn _ those 
elephants! They’re a bloody nuisance!” 
my host exclaimed. “They just ruin our 
tea bushes!” 


After a few days of this unofficial 
but luxurious “rest and relaxation”, | 
was driven in the tea planter’s car to 
the nearest railway station and retur- 
ned without further events to my 
squadron. 


Thus ended my tenth Hump trip. | 
was happy to find that all the other 
crew members of C109-9060 had found 
their way safely down from the moun- 
tains over other jungle trails. We were 
presented with a new tanker aircraft, 
C109-9065, a carbon copy of our lost 
ship. We made 60 more hump cross- 
ings which were largely routine and in 
due time I was sent home to the U.S. 


With the end of the war came the 
end of my career as an airborne radio 
operator. I never did go to sea but I’m 
interested in reading about shipboard 
radio and I’m still pounding brass on 
the ham bands. See you there - 73. 
(John Beach - W2LN) 


(Editor’s Note: This story originally 
appeared in the SOWP Inland Seas 
Beacon for September, 1984. It was 
preserved in the Editor’s files and is 
reprinted here in its entirety. We 
contacted John recently and had a 
brief landline QSO. He said he retired 
in 1993 from 15 years of teaching 
electrical engineering at Buffalo (NY) 
State College and moved to San 
Antonio, TX the same year. 


In 1984 John told us, “I have been 
thinking how aircraft radio operating 
differed from merchant marine radio 
operating. My knowledge of (the lat- 
ter) has been formed from reading 
SOWP publications. The marine 
operator would have kept at his key 
and sent a position report. About the 
only function of my distress signal was 
to inform our airbase to scratch 
another C109 tanker.” 


Many, many thanks John, for writing 
this excellent memoir. - Editor 


a OHOHOHE 


From our Senior V.P. 


1 Place Lafitte Madisonville, LA 70447 
October 20, 1996 


Greetings Ted, 


We returned to New Orleans aboard 
the (Holland-America Line’s) M.S. 
WESTERDAM/PINW on Friday the 
18th after a great trip from Los 
Angeles down the Mexican Coast, 
through the Panama Canal, Colombia, 
Grand Cayman and Jamaica etc. Trip 
lasted 17 days but now am rapidly 
returning to the “real world.” The 
food and cabin service aboard PINW 
was outstanding. The 58,000 ton ship 
has two 16,000 HP diesels operating at 
constant speed via variable pitch props. 
In addition it has powerful bow thrus- 
ters and did not use tugs in any port. 
There was very little vibration when 
the ship was cruising at 20 knots. The 
stabilizing fins prevented any signifi- 
cant roll even in sea state 6 on the 
beam. 


The ship still has a Radio Officer 
aboard but all of the H/F equipment 
has been removed from the radio 
room. All that remains is one Weather 
Fax receiver, Two INMARSAT ter- 
minals with computers, one company 
Satellite system with high speed data, 
FAX and voice communications. They 
also handle automatic customer direct 
dial telephone calls with this system at 
about half of the price charged by 
INMARSAT. The Radio Officer sends 
and receives FAX traffic for pas- 
sengers. A full GMDSS console is on 
the bridge but was not mentioned by a 
mate on the bridge tour. The ship 
distributed an 8 page FAX version of 


f@_o=ss Incoming Mail 
and Radio Press 


the New York Zimes daily. It is 
assumed this was via INMARSAT 
because it was not available one day 
when the ship was near Alcapulco/ 
XFA. CNN headline or international 
news was providéd at all times via 
another satellite system aboard the 
ship plus local television when avail- 
able. A TV camera looking from the 
bridge forward with local time and 
temperature information is great for 
passengers who have inside cabins. 


It was noted that solid INMARSAT 
coverage could not be maintained 
when near Acapulco because that is 
about the coverage limit of the Atlan- 
tic Satellite and the Pacific Satellite 
where the elevation angle toward 
either satellite is around five degrees 
or less This situation existed 10 years 
ago when | was aboard the SS TON- 
SINA/KJIDG on the Alaska-Panama 
run. On that ship | sent traffic during 
the period where the satellite was 
spotty using CW. Most GMDSS ships 
send nearly all of their traffic via 
INMARSAT either as FAX, TELEX, 
or Telephone traffic. Their non-radio 
trained personnel do not get much 
experience handling traffic via H/F. 
This lack of operational H/F 
experience could be a problem if one 
of those ships was in distress in an 
area where Satellite coverage is mar- 
ginal or not operational. I think that if 
ITU/IMO could require that all ships 
send at least one message a week via 
H/F, the experience gained by non- 
radio trained personnel would enhance 
vessel safety during distress. 


73, Ben Russell, N6SL 


Quote - Without Comment - 


MEBA ENGINEERING COURSE 
DESCRIPTIONS (Partial listing as of 
September 23, 1996) Courses offered 
to members of the Marine Engineers 
Beneficial Association union: 


GMDSS Operator Training- 
(Global Maritime Distress & Safety 
System) Meets STCW 95 code “Speci- 
fication of minimum standard of com- 
petence for GMDSS radio operator” - 


The GMDSS Operator course is a 
two week program designed for entry 
level participants. It is open to mem- 
bers of the Radio, Deck and Engine 
departments. 


The program begins with a survey of 
Marine Communications, expanding 
into systems utilized in GMDSS. 


The program prepares participants to 
assume primary responsibility for radio 
communications during distress in- 
cidents. Additionally, participants learn 
to conduct ship’s business and general 
communications. On-line communica- 
tions with coast stations, as well as 


distress scenarios (communicated 


through dummy loads) are an integral 
part of the program. 


The course concludes with a GMDSS 
Operator examination administered by 
a FCC representative. Prerequisite: 
None. (Above copy from MEBA 
Telex Times.) 


Another course offered to marine 
officers, but not defined, is called 
"Flashing Lights". One wonders what 
that course would consist of with the 
demise of International Morse Code. 


-Editor 


Member Profile: 


Royal A. Davis, 5179-TA, 
KJ4TG/7, Helena, MT 


Last Spring, the Editor received 
from HQ the SOWP enrollment info 
for Mr. Davis, including a photo 
showing him in his radio shack, sur- 
rounded by clearly antique gear. We 
wrote him requesting that he identify it 
for the benefit of Beacon readers. 


Here is his reply: 


Dear Ted, 


Tnx for the welcome letter. I suppose 
that I’m an official Old Man at this 
point. I received the March Bulletin 
and I enjoyed reading it. 


I am glad that you liked the picture, 
it’s not one of my best, but I threw it in 
just for kicks. You may publish it, if 
you like. It pleases me that you were 
interested in my equipment It is all 
functional and this is the equipment 
which I| put on the air, when I have the 
time. | am an attorney, in private 
practice and | don’t get to spend the 
time at the hobby I would like to. 


Since I didn’t keep a copy of the 
picture, I'll try to recall just what was 
shown. | was disappointed in the fact 
that there was much apparatus that 
just couldn’t be photographed. The 
very top shelf, which didn’t show well 
has, on the left, a TMC exciter and the 
white squares are the tuning coil sets 
for my HRO STAL1. It is complete, with 
speaker and power supply, and all the 
serial numbers match. It is lacking the 
G, H, and J coil sets, which the original 
purchaser, (Jim Godward W7KJX), 
didn’t think were important enough to 
buy. Perhaps I'll find some coils and 
complete the set one day. The six coils 
that | have are the band spread type. 
Further to the right on the same shelf, 
is a Central Electronics Multiphase 
Exciter, model 20A. On the far right 


and only visible as a grey band, is the 
cabinet of my AM transmitter, a 
BC-452-F. It is about the size of 2 old 
fashioned telephone booths and weighs 
in at a hefty 1,200 Ibs. 


On the next shelf (just above my 
head but not visible) is a Howard 
450A that was my first shortwave 
receiver. It is complete with speaker. 


In the corner next to the Howard 
(the first visible item) is a Collins 
ART-13 complete with factory 120 volt 
power supply. This is the 120 watt am 
transmitter that was developed for 
aircraft service. I use the carbon T-32 
stand microphone, on the table, with it 
For AM work, I use the Heath SB-300 
receiver, next item to the right. 


left (and grey), there are the twins 
CRV-46147, RBB-1 that tunes .5 to 4 
me and the CRV-46148, RBC-1 that 
tunes 4 to 27 mc. | can’t recall if the 
low frequency model is shown in the 
picture. These are great old Navy 
superhet receivers, and I use the 
broadcast model for occasional lis- 
tening on the broadcast band. 


Last, and by far my favorites, are the 
twin CMX-46155-A RAK-8, tuning 15 
to 600 kc (behind the desk mic). Next 
is the CND 46156, RAL-7 that tunes .3 
to 23 mc. These old and venerable 
regenerative receivers are, in my 
opinion, the best and most selective 
CW receivers that have ever been 
made. They are not suitable, however 


Next to the Heath, is a Collins 75S-2. 
The manual that came with it attests 
that it was the property of General 
Curtis LeMay. I am skeptical. You 
were correct in identifying the Meiss- 
ner Signal Shifter that is on the far 
right of that shelf. I use it to to tune 
the BC- 452-F. 


On the lowest shelf, (table top), far 


for any other mode of transmission. 
On the table is a Signal Electric key 
and I am wearing a pair of 20 k 
Western Electric phones model 509 W. 

I am interested in low frequency 
communication, (160-190 kc), and the 
regenerative RAK is the ideal receiver 
for this work. It has the sensitivity and 
(See Davis, next page) 
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the selectivity. It has the handicap of 
the tuning dial being only a logging 
scale so that you have to look up the 
frequency on a chart and you are 
never really quite sure of just what 
frequency you are tuned to. I con- 
structed a one watt transmitter using a 
Clapp oscillator and a 6AQS final amp. 
CW and MCW (screen modulation 
with a neon relaxation oscillator in the 
final) are the only modes that I use. 
Lots of other folks have gone to 
CCW, (coherent CW) by using the 
signal from WWVB and multiplying it 
up to the 1750 meter band for both 
transmitter and receiver. This sure 
makes narrow band possible and gets 
rid of a lot of line noise and static 
crashes. I haven’t gone to this 
approach yet. I guess because it’s just 
not traditional enough. 


I collect military equipment, but it’s 
mostly for that warm feeling that it 
gives you just thinking about it, since I 
don’t have the room to either use it or 
display it. In the future, I want to 
expand my collection to include ‘teens 
and ’twenties vintage crystal sets and 
spark equipment. If you know of 
anyone that has such things as Navy 
half kilowatt spark sets or IP-76’s, I 
would like to get in touch with them. 


Again, | am proud that you folks 
selected me for membership in your 
society and I am looking forward to 
further communication. 


Sincerely, 73’s, 
Royal Aubrey Davis , 


1400 N. Benton Ave., Helena, MT., 
59601. Tel: (406) 442-4909 


Going Away for the Holidays? 


Tell them where at your Post Office 
and let us have your changed address, 
even if it’s just temporary! 


Chapter News 
Jack Binns Chapter V 


by Don Newman, 58-P, W7CO, 


Chapter Secretary. 


The regular Fall meeting of the 
Society was held at Andy’s Diner in 
Seattle, WA, Saturday October 18. 
The weather was favorable and a good 
turnout was appreciated. Andy’s has 
turned out to be a good meeting place 
with plenty of parking - and it’s not 
crowded. We use the Roundhouse 
Room which seats 34. Andy’s is made 
up of famous old raillroad cars. Ser- 
vice is a bit slow, but that gives us an 
opportunity for chit-chat and renewal 
of friendships. 


After luncheon the meeting was 
called to order by Chapter Director 
John Dudley, W7ITJ, who has been 
our leader for 13 years. 


Several members were unable to 
attend: Keith, VE7KWK, long-time 
NCS of the Jack Binns net; Olive 
Roeckner, VE7ERA; Viggo Conradt - 
Eberlin, WA7CJV, whom I called and 
offered a ride. He declined for health 
reasons. Also unable to attend were Al 


Johnson, W7BN; King Morrison, 
W7QV; our historian, Doc Burton, 
W7SF and others. 


Our Silent Key report was for 
Howard Mason, 2838-SGP, who was 
famous for his part in the 1928-29 
Byrd Antarctic expedition with which 
many of us held regular schedules. 
Howard passed away June 26, 1996. A 
period of silence was observed. 


We had a report by Harry Lewis, 
W7JWJ on the QCWA meeting in 
Ottawa. SOWP President Kelleher is 
now also President of QCWA. I! 
suggested that maybe SOWP and 
QCWA should have a joint luncheon 
meeting as is done back East and in 
Arizona, as our dates coincide closely. 


Self-introductions were given by all, 
with remarks about their first assign- 


ments and some were quite interesting. 


Director Dudley reminded us of his 
13 years service and said he would like 
to be relieved. Since there were no 
offers, we will continue as we have 
been. I have been Secretary for 13 
years; no one has offered to relieve me 
- so I will continue if nobody wants to 
take the job. 


-73 - Don Newman, W7CO 
Pacific Southwest Chapter IX 


by William T. Jackson, 3612-V, 
W6HDP, Chapter Director. 


The ninth annual joint luncheon 
meeting of SOWP’s Pacific Southwest 
chapter and the QCWA Arizona 
Barry Goldwater Chapter 16 was held 
December 7, 1996. 


This year’s meeting was at the 
Ramada Plaza hotel, Phoenix, AZ, a 
change from the Safari Resort, Scotts- 
dale, AZ, where the two chapters had 
gathered annually for the past five 
years. 


Miss Bette Clemons, author of the 
book "Wake Of The Wirelessman" 
and SOWP member 5186-TA, was 
keynote speaker. Her book is the true 
career-story of her father, Dale Cle- 
mons, who became a radio amateur in 
1917 with call sign 9VW. Not long 
afterward he went to sea at an early 
age, sailing for the Marconi Radio Co. 
Dale later taught at Dodge Radio 
Institute, Valparaiso, IN and was the 
author of many technical articles in the 
1920’s for Radio News magazine. 


Miss Clemons’ career was in nursing, 
about which she has written many 
articles. She has also been a ghost- 
writer and has appeared on talk-radio 
shows. 


Jack Kelleher, 2581-P, W4ZC, now 
President of both SOWP and QCWA 
attended the meeting, which again 
featured a relaxed sing-a-long led by 


Leo Meyerson, WOGFQ, founder of 
historic World Radio Labs. 


WELCOME - NEW MEMBERS 


A warm “Welcome Aboard” to the 
following who have joined SOWP since 
our last issue. 


Aubrey KEEL, 5195-TA KBOZE 11101 
E. Bannister Rd., Kansas City, MO 
64134-2380 (e-mail: 
keelkb0ze@aol.com) 


Carl-Ejnar SUNDBERG, 5196-V, 
SMSVD_ Lankvagen 5, Upplands 
Vasby, SWEDEN S-19436 
(FS: SS Bernicia) 


Samuel E. LEACH, 5197-M, K3KLC 
P.O. Box 741, Lexington Park, MD 
30653 (FS: Airborne Early Warning, 
USN) 


Alex A. POLITYKA, 5198-V, W8FLA 
3313 Pine Tree St., Allegan, MI 49010- 
9472 (FCC Engineering 1940 - 1971) 


William PHELAN, 5199-M, N2KPE 
5 John St. Bethpage, NY 11714 (FS: 
USN 1969-71, RM-3 USS Chanticleer) 


Lennart LINDHOLM, 5200-M, 
SMSLQC Teatergaten 1, 632 20 Eskil- 
stuna, SWEDEN (FS: Swedish Navy, 
1952; 8 HMS ships, RudaRadio/SHR; 
2 years Army Signal Corps as telegra- 
phy instructor; also 1st Class Licence) 


Glenn SWIDERSKI, 5531-TA, 
AATFC ex WNONUI 19 Willa Drive 
Buffalo, WY 82834 


Tor H. THORSEN. 5532-M, LASIL 
Hvitveissvingen 17C 3770 Krageroe, 
NORWAY (First Ship: 1964, M/V 
Gorm/LANJ) 


James R. BERRY, 5533-TA, K8UGL 
Ex-KN8UGL 2707 Vanderberg Rd.., 
Columbus, OH 43204-2705 
(Special interest: SWL Ship CW) 


James D. OSS, 5534-M. AAOPP ex- 
WN8EZE 7619 Rockwood Dr.. Mil- 
ford, KS 66514-9032 (First Sta: 1966 
USCG NMG) e-mail: 
sinxavjc@connectinc.com 


Carroll A. HAMLET, 5535-TA, 
W2QBR, 586 Tulip Court, Uniondale, 
NY 11553-2336 Special interests : Ham 
Radio, Bible Study 


Cheryl P. CHITTINA, 5536-TA, - 


KBORON 3444 Arsenal,MO 63118- 
2002 (Mbr from FISTS; teaches CW) 


William C NYE, 5537-V, KC6DKE 
1566 Heather Dr., Concord, CA 95421 
First Ship :1945 SS John Rutledge/ 
KHPO Later served as a dispatcher 
and cw op for Alameda County CA 
Sheriff's Dept.CA and as radio op on 
Kwajalein for Pan American Airways. 


Steinar M. OFSTAD, 5538-M, 
LA2ZOW Blaaveisdalen 17 3770 Kra- 
geroe NORWAY (First Ships: 1961 
MS Corneville(LATO and MS Sunny- 
ville(LNQZ; in 1976, Mombasa Radio, 
Kenya, SZF) 


Odd-Gunnar BIGSETH, 5539-M, 
LA2TD Skogvn 23, N-1406 Ski, NOR- 
WAY (First Station: 1952 Kristiansund 
Nord Radio, LFK) Retired in 1993 as 
Senior Exec. Officer, Norwegian Tele- 
com Administration. 


James L. WILSON, 5540-TA, 
WASCUY P.O. Box 988, Mendota, 
CA 93640-0988 e-mail: 
wilson.james@worldnet.att.net 


Charles A. HARRISON, 5541-TA, 
K6DE ex-W6MLR 2700 Childress Dr., 
Las Vegas, NV 89134 


5542-CC @% EXCH 12/97 WCSC 
Broadcast Museum PO Box 186, Attn 
C. Castaneda Charleston, SC 29402 
(Publication Exchange). 


HELP DEFEND CW! 


Recruit your friends to SOWP. We 
are here to “Preserve, Protect and 
Defend" that most venerable and 
valuable transmission mode. When 
others can’t - Charley Whiskey gets 
the message through! 


COMMUNICATED BY 
WIRELESS 40 YEARS AGO? 


JOIN OOTC! 


THE OLD OLD TIMERS CLUB 
3191 DARVANY DR 
DALLAS TX 75220-1611 
PH: 214-352-4743 
FAX: 214-352-5014 


Licensed Amateur at least 
25 years ago? 
And licensed now? 

Then you should belong to the 
Quarter Century Wireless 
Association 
For information write: 
159 E. 16 th Ave 
Eugene, OR 97401-4017 


<—__ 


"CQ de SAQ” 
The Final Message 


re SAQ Date: 96-11-06 11:31:08 EST 
From: _ birgitta.gustafsson@ingress.se 
To: W8TP@aol.com 


The last msg from SAQ, sent 961023, 
0900 UTC read: “CQ de SAQ = THE 
RADIO STATION GRIMETON IS 
NOW DECLARED A LISTED HIS- 
TORIC BUILDING BY THE 
COUNTY COUNCIL OF HAL- 
LAND, SWEDEN, AND GOVER- 
NOR BJOERN MOLIN = THIS 
MESSAGE IS TRANSMITTED BY 
A 200 KW ALTERNATOR CON- 
STRUCTED AT GE BY ERNST 
ALEXANDERSON 80 YEARS AGO 


” ----From the ceremony: Grimeton/ 
SAQ is unique as being the only 
Alexanderson transmitting station pre- 
served and in working order. The 
station has six high masts. The Gover- 
nor said in his speech: - Grimeton is a 
symbol of the contact between the old 
and the new world. During war-time 
the Grimeton-station was a light in the 
darkness. It was our only radioconnec- 
tion across the Atlantic and stood as a 
symbol of freedom of speech. 


----In later decades the navy has used 
SAO for traffic with submarines, and 
for that reason kept it in working 
order. A sub-radio m/49 was one of 
the gifts to the new museum. The 
stationmaster said before starting the 
transmitter for the last message: - It 
has got a very tough tone. To me it is 
like a symphony with the alternator in 
the bass, supporting oil- and water- 
pumps, relays switching on and off. 
And of course the automatic transmis- 
sion starts with v v v - Beethoven’s 
Fifth. 


The last msg was transmitted four 


COMMUNICATIONS NEWS 


times with different speeds on 17.2 kHz 
starting at 0900 UTC, Oct 23rd 1996. 
The next-to-last transmission two days 
earlier was only a test. 


The first operator was Seth Myrby, 
SMOAGP, managing director of Telia; 
Second Carl-Axel Wannerskog, 
SM6DU, master of engineering and 
President of the Radio Historical 
Museum in Gothenburg; Third Carl 
Henrik Walde, SMSBF, Chief 
Engineer in the Navy, and fourth Ulf 
Sjoeden, SM6CVE, representing the 
Swedish Radioamateurs Association. 


Today I received a brochure (in 
English) about SAQ from Carl-Axel 
W- and I have sent it to you by air 
mail. Best 73 de Birgitta. 


SOWP on Internet - From Page 3 


“home page,” the entry point for a web 
site. It is sort of like a cover page, or a 
Table of Contents of a book. 


Each web page, including a web site’s 
home page, has a unique address 
called a Universal Resource Locator 
(URL). The homepage address or 
URL for SOWP, is 


http://access.mountain.net/ 


~ carto/sowp001_htm 


--it must be typed EXACTLY as you 
see it here: all lowercase, no extra- 
neous spaces or punctuation. The neat 
thing about the Web is that we can 
jump or “hyperlink” from one web 
page to another. Some people think of 
the web as a big library: web sites are 
like books, and web “pages” are like 
the pages in those books. Pages can 
have news, images, movies, sounds, -- 
just about anything. When you are 
connected to the web, you have equal 
access to information worldwide; there 
are no additional long-distance charges 
or restrictions. 


—<— 


Just like shortwave radio in the early 
part of this century, the World Wide 
Web is changing the way people com- 
municate. This new global medium is 
gaining popular acceptance faster than 
any other communications medium in 
history. Over the last two years, the 
web has grown to include a vast array 
of information -- just about anything 
you can imagine, from stock quotes to 
job opportunities, to news, movie and 
literary previews and reviews, and 
games. The type of information ranges 
from the really obscure to the very 
important. We often hear about “surf- 
ing” the web. “Surfing” simply means 
following hyperlinks to pages and sub- 
jects you may never have heard about, 
meeting new people, visiting new 
places, and learning about things from 
all over the world. The analogy with 
radio, especially amateur radio, is strik- 
ing. 

What do you need to be on the 
‘Net? First, a computer (PC-386 or 
higher, or a newer Macintosh) with as 
much memory as you can afford 
(usually around 8MB minimum), a 
fairly good graphics card and monitor, 
typically VGA on Pcs, a modem, and a 
telephone connection to an outfit that 
provides access to the Internet, and 
the browser software. The connection 
will run from $10 to $30 per month; 
the browse software is free. 


If you’re curious AND have a 
computer, give us a look! 


The Editor Adds 


Morsum Magnificat, an international 
magazine devoted entirely to Morse 
telegraphy and based in England, has a 
new home page: http:/Avww.mor- 
sum.demon.co.uk And the /%sts CW 
Club will be found at: http:// 
n9nvw.qrp.com/ ~ fists 


A Navy Story 


By Darrel C. Priest, 1180-SGP, 
W9IRCN, Plainfield, IN 
(Silent Key August 6, 1996) 


(This story, dated 6 Dec. 1995, is the 
autobiography of one of our senior 
members. He passed away during the 
summer of 1996 at the age of 93. See 
Page 18 for a tribute to him by his 
daughter. -Editor) 
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Re Newsletter Vol. 7 No. 4 Dec. 1995: 


My remarks could never be as 
interesting as Kirsti, VKONL, but her 
article gave me the incentive to write 
about my short time as a Sparks, 
License Number 17402, 18 June 1920, 
Detroit, Mich. 


I received a telegram to report to 
River Rouge for assignment to the tug 
Menominee/ KODL. This was around 
the first of July, 1920. One-half KW 
quenched gap rig. Now at this time my 
age was 17, and | once read of a 
British sailor “N N V” - (know 
nothing, volunteer.) We were using 
galena, silicon and carborundum for 
rectification in our receivers. When 
sending, the signal displaced the cat- 
whisker and scared me into thinking I 
might miss part of the (incoming) 
transmission. 


The tug laid up in Boston and then 
I received the bad news: she was going 
into drydock and I was on the beach. 
But after about a week I was lucky and 
was assigned to the SS LAKE 
ANNETTE, a 2,500-ton coastal run. 
But again shipping was dropping their 
mud hooks. Well, my skipper knew the 
skipper of the SS WORCESTER, a 
5,000 ton ship going to Rio de Janiero 
and had me assigned as Sparks. Just 
my luck - after my second day, a bum 
boat brought out from port a fellow 
who said he was relieving me, saying 


the union had assigned him. 


I have often wondered if I should 
have gone to the Skipper, but what | 
did was to go ashore with my fellow 
Sparks and pay $5.00 for a union pin. I 
had a room at Newport News, VA and 
would go over to Norfolk every day to 
see if I could get an assignment. The 
union hall was full of fellows looking 
for a ship. Why I didn’t find a room in 
Norfolk I don’t know, for it cost me 
$.45 on the ferry. 


My funds ran low; a Navy recruiter 
signed me up for schooling as a 
Machinist Mate for it paid $48 a 
month and Seaman paid $30. After 
completing boot training I didn’t go to 
Machinist Mate school. Instead, I went 
aboard an old four-stacker destroyer 
as Fireman. I was assigned to USS 
STEWART, No. 224. I learned how to 
clean tubes, watch the oil level and got 
plenty tired of the job after about 
three months. I received permission to 
see the Communications Officer. He 
gave me a manual to study and told me 
to see him in a couple of weeks. The 
upshot of it was | was rated Radioman 
3rd Class. Our 1st Class RM was 
transferred to another destroyer and I 


was the only Radio- or as we were 
called, Wireless operator. We laid at 
Charleson, SC awhile and then went to 
Guantanamo. USS ROCHESTER was 
our flagship. 


In the summer of 1922, I was 
transferred to USS McCORMICK at 
Newport, RI and at first I was the only 
Sparks aboard. But I found out we 
were going to Europe and that’s where 
my problem began. 


First, a Radioman 2nd Class picked 
the lower bunk. Then a 1st Class RM 
came aboard and I lost my bunk in the 
radio shack. During our sail to Gibral- 
tar I helped out with the blinker, as we 
were a Squadron. I also began to read 
semaphore flags and pennants. So the 
Chief Quartermaster asked me if | 


wanted to be rated Signalman 3rd 
Class. I sure did and it was a good 
move. 


We sailed to Southhampton, Eng- 
land and Gravesend, where the old 
USS UTAH was stationed, then Firth 
of Forth, Oslo, Stockholm and 
through the Kiel Canal where our 
Lieutenant (Doctor) bought a bicycle 
from a German lass. But we were 
stopped before clearing the Canal by 
German authorities. 


The girl had reported her bike stolen, 
so the Lieutenant had to return it and 
lost his $12, which doesn’t sound like 
much, but in 1922 it went quite a ways. 


We laid over in San Sebastian and I 
could see the French Tricolor from 
where we were. We were reviewed by 
the Spanish King, Alfonso. There were 
Spanish, French, English and Ameri- 
can warships plus hundreds of small 
steam craft. I took a signal from the 
HMS IRON DUKE. 


Back we went to Gibraltar and then 
Istanbul. One of my recollections is 
when I was on watch | distinctly heard 
pigs squealing. I told the Chief QM. 
He laughed and said, “That’s that 
French cruiser. They don’t have refri- 
gerators!” 


We went to Odessa (in the Black 
Sea) for about a week and tied up at 
the dock. This was rare as we usually 
laid offshore about a half mile or 
thereabouts. 


Now comes the part that Kirsti 
mentioned in her story, Novorossisk. 
We left Odessa and our next landfall 
was Novorossisk. I was on watch on 
the bridge with my long glass in my 
hands. I was telling the OD that the 
beach was full of undressed people. 


It was late afternoon and everyone 
off duty was putting on clean 
(uniform) blues. When they went to 
(Continued - next page) 


Navy Story - From Page 16 


the gangplank to go aboard the liberty 
boat they were informed there would 
be no liberty in this port! You know 
how the scuttlebutt goes: We found 
out that Novorossisk was callled a 
“Free Thought” city. Anyway, the long 
glass and binoculars sure were kept 
busy on the bridge. 


I was born 20 December 1902, 
married 24 December 1924. My spouse 
passed away 19 February 1995 and I 
live alone. My son Gene, WB9UOL, 
died 7 December 1991. My daughter 
lives about 2 1/2 miles away and stops 
by nearly every day or gives me a buzz 
on the phone. 


Regards, Darrel C. Priest, 
1180-SGP, W9RCN. 


P.S. While the McCORMICK lay at 
Istanbul, the Turks burned Smyrna. 
We were ordered to evacuate the 
Greeks to Salonika. While I was part 
of the escort to bring them on board I 
saw an immense Turkish soldier. He 
looked to be seven feet tall! 
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"GMDSS...near collapse..." 


“BBC TV News on July 16 reported 
that at present the GMDSS system is 
in a state of near collapse. The 
bulletin claimed that more than 95 
percent of distress calls received are 
now false. The reasons given range 
from unskilled personnel incorrectly 
operating the equipment to amateur 
yachtsmen storing (EPIRB) distress 
beacons ’the right way up’ in their 
garages....Falmouth (England) Coast 
Guard, alone received 959 false calls in 
the last 12 months. 


“It was reported that training is falling 
behind and proving far more difficult 
than expected. This applied to both 
operators and to skilled maintenance 
personnel. Additionally, the supply of 
equipment from manufacturers is well 


behind schedule. 


"Perhaps of most importance to the 
system, the provision and maintenance 
of the large and highly skilled inspec- 
torate required to monitor the system 
and enforce standards is proving 
almost impossible.” 


(Report submitted by Gus Taylor 
G8PG and excerpted from Morsum 
Magnificat No. 47, August, 1996) 
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More Incoming 
Mail 
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(From Fred Rosebury, 1570-SGP, 
KAI1GEN, dated 8 October, 1996): 


"Dear Ted: You probably didn’t 
hear me yakking with Art, W8FEC, 
last evening. I told him I have just now 
gotten back on the air after no QSO at 
all since last January when a storm 
knocked over a big tree which des- 
troyed my antenna in Natick....I got 
some local hams to help me; one of 
them lent me a Hustler antenna which 
is set up indoors in my room in the 
Heritage retirement home in Framing- 
ham....The Hustler is only temporary. 
I’m trying to coax the management 
here to let me put up a dipole - or at 
least an outdoor random wire. Still 
using the Kenwood 830. I had my 95th 
birthday in July and have lost interest 
in everything except ham radio and a 
little writing. As for the Wireless 
A/manac, Ted, do whatever you like 
with it - (See Column 3)...." 


"My new address is The Heritage, 
Room 248, 747 Water St. Framing- 
ham, MA 01701, phone (508)877-1490. 
I have an answering machine.... Your 
sig last night was copyable and I was 
very happy to QSO you -... I’m going 
to be on the air at odd times - 
especially late at night when I can’t 
sleep. Ham radio is a wonderful 
soporific! Best 73...Fred, KAIGEN" 


(Ye Ed replies): Many thanks, Fred! 
It’s good to know you’re still pounding 
brass - with a great fist, too. Hang in 
there! 


Sorry to relate this, - but our good 
friend Art, W8FEC, has become seri- 
ously ill and is no longer on the air. 
We know you join with all his SOWP 
friends in wishing him well! - Editor. 


SLOP CHEST NEWS 
By Roy Couzin, 2618-P, W6JET 


Hello, SOWP friends! Please see 
Page 19 for a new roundup of our Slop 
Chest supplies. Our prices, unfor- 
tunately, have gone up because some of 
our former suppliers are no longer in 
business. That means we will have to 
have new “masters” made for some of 
our popular items. 


To those who have ordered Fred 
Rosebury’s Wireless A/manac, 
stand by - we are again trying to work 
out a production plan with a local 
printer and we will get back to you. 


Regarding copies of Sparts Journal 
we have nearly all issues on hand. 
They are priced at $3.50 for one copy, 
$9.50 for three and $10 for six copies. 
Please inquire about which issue(s) 
you are interested in. 


We have adopted a new policy on 
shipping charges for Slop Chest 
items: If the total price for your order 
is $18 or less, add $3. If your total is 
$19 to $50, please add $4 for shipping 
and handling. 


Happy Holidays and -73... Roy 


IN OUR NEXT ISSUE - 
A sketch and story about one of his 
ships, by John Musynski; the story of 
research vessel _KNORR/KCEJ, by 
Ellis H. Maris, Jr., and a story about 
final CW service from Canadian CG 
radio VCS, by Don Gagne, owner- 
operator of SEA SPRAY/WRXN. 


SILENT KEYS 


With Deep Regret, we report the 
passing of the following SOWP mem- 
bers as they join our Chapter Eternal. 
We send our sincere sympathies to 
those they held dear. 


BACHNER, Joel E., 2577-V, W2HPB 
West Lawn, PA. (QST, Sept. 1996) 


BENNER, Roland C., 3676-M, 
VE7FJR Maple Ridge, BC., August 
29, 1996. Reported via amateur radio 
by VE7CZW. and WA6WJZ, 


BRAGA, Mrs. Gioia Marconi, SOWP- 
Hon. Member. Alpine, NJ. She was a 
daughter of Guglielmo Marconi. 


COOK, Robert O., 352-SGP, W6WV 
South Pasedena, CA. (QST, Sept. 
1996) 


HAVENS, Abraham C.B., 795-SGP, 
K1ilJJ Waterbury Center, VT. (QST, 
Sept. 1996) 


HOLEMAN, Quinton, D., 5317-TA, 
KF4L, Clarksville, TN. (QST, Nov. 
1996) 


JOHNSON, Stanley W., 4515-V, 
W6VIF Oct. 20, 1996, Vancouver, 
WA., from a massive stroke while 
driving his automobile, age 78 Repor- 
ted by Paul N. Dane, 2195-V, 
W6WOW 


KINCAIDE, Edward, 4876-SSGP, 
KAIIVQ, AGE 100, May 1, 1996, 
Fairhaven, MA. (See Column 3) 


LINSCOTT, Reginald F., 4408-V, 
WILIC, Ellsworth, ME., Sept. 26, 1996. 
Age 78 Reg was a U.S.Army veteran 
of World War II. He became a Master 
Sergeant in communications with the 
43rd Division Field Artillery. He was 
an electrician with St. Regis Paper Co., 
Bucksport, ME for over 30 years. 
Reported by son, Wesley, NI1Y and 
John Lally, 3043-V, W1HDC. 


LUNBECK, George A., 895-V, 
K7KSA, Story, WY. SK July 30, 1996. 
Served in USAF, WWII, in China- 
India theater. Reported on Air Force 
MARS CW net 03 Sept. 1996 and LL 
call to SOWP. 


MILLER, Lee H., 2167-P, W6TDC 
Vista, CA. (A correction) Mr. Miller 
died April 2, 1996, per note from Mrs. 
Betty Miller. 


PRIEST, Darrel C., 1180-SGP, 
W9RCN, Plainfield, IN, August 6, 
1996, Age 93. Reported by his 
daughter, Mrs. Sharon H. Nichols, 
who wrote: *°..My father served 
aboard several ships including the 
Menominee, the SS Lake Annette, 
1920, the USS Stewart/NUNN and the 
USS McCormick, 1921...During WW II 
he re-enlisted with my brother in the 
Navy....Alltogether my father served 
in the U.S. Navy twice, the U.S. Army 
for a short time and was a Lieutenant 
in the Indiana National Guard....(He) 
was married for 70 years until my 
mother died last year. He had two 
children, four grandchildren and three 
great-grandchildren... He was the 
patriaarch of our family - wise until the 
end. He lived a life most men only 
dream of." 


RAFFERTY, Frederick W., 3537-V, 
VEIAN, Aug. 9, 1996, Quispamsis, 
NB, Canada. He received his education 
in St. John schools and was a mechani- 
cal draftsman with Crane Canada, Ltd., 
retiring in 1970. He was a WWII 
veteran of the RCCS and a member of 
ARRL, the Loyalist City ARC and 
SOWP. Reported by daughter Eliza- 
beth R. Phillips. 


SCHNEIDER, George R., 3531-V, 
W6VNJ Squamish, WA. (QST, Sept. 
1996) 


SUTTER, Peter M., 3620-V, N6DOQN, 
Tiberon, CA., July 31, 1996, Cancer of 
the throat with complications. (Repor- 
ted on SOWP RJ Net, Sept. 12, 1996) 


IN REMEMBRANCE 
Edward B. Kincaide, USCG., Ret. 
August 25, 1895 - May 1, 1996 


The Society’s Distinguished Cen- 
tenarian became a Silent Key on May 
1, 1996. His close friend, Clyde R. 
“Red” Stephens, 2927-V, KA4BIJ, sent 
to the Editor a letter received from 
Eddy’s next-door neighbor, Mrs. 
Alfreda Tripanier: 


”..1 am sorry to inform you that 
our friend Eddy Kincaide passed away 
on May 1. He fell on the sidewalk 
while going to mail letters; ended up 
with a fractured left hip. After surgery 
he got pneumonia and passed away a 
few days later. 


“T am his neighbor, have been for 
24 years now. I have the key to his 
house. That’s why I have your letter 
(to Eddy). I've been closing his shades 
and opening or closing windows twice a 
day until someone is appointed to take 
over. He had no relatives. 


“We had hoped to celebrate his 
101th birthday, but it didn’t come to 
pass. He was a very good person. I’m 
sure he is missed on the airways. I 
though you’d like to know why he 
didn’t answer your letters...” Again 
quoting Red Stephens: ”...As I knew 
Eddy, he is still standing watch in his 
new assignment on the Staff of the 
Supreme Commander...." 
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ENVELOPES #6 Small 4.25 7.00 15.00 
ENVELOPES #10 Large 5.00 8.00 18.00 
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TITANTIC PINS $3.00 DECALS $2.50 
Metal picture of ship Blue logo on 
wiSociety of Wireless —_yellow field, 
Pioneers at bottom. 3-1/4" x 5". 
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a7? MEMBERSHIP LABELS : 
737 white letters, 3-3/4", (100) $2.50 (2) Large red, 

1 (100), temp. out of stock 
(3) Small red.(100) $2.50 
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SOWP BOLO Metal, 1-1/2" diam. 
Enameled inlay, SOWP gold letters 
on red background, ship w/black 


hull, white lightning, deep blue sea. SOWP MUG $9.00 Design by our Pioneer 
Black cord, gold color tips. $9.90 cartoonist, Ralph Folkman, W8AF. 

Wear on arm or jacket. os Shi P ee rai 

Blue w/multicolor logo. LY z= Pping andling 


Orders to $18 imcl: Add $3 
Orders $19 to $50 incl: Add $ 4 
All pri rei 

The S.0.W.P., Inc. stands behind 
every item we sell! If you are 

not 100% satisfied, we will refund 
your money! We refund or give 
credit on any overpayment. 


Roy Couzin, W6JET 
SUPPLY MANAGER 
151 Waner Way 
Felton, CA 95018 


TAX NOTICE - California Members: SOWP SPORTS CAP $9.50 PLEASE DON'T IINCLUDE DUES 
Add 8.25% to your total price. Choice of red, blue or green. WITH SLOP CHEST ORDERS! “ee 


CHANGE of ADDRESS 


Are you moving? You know where 
you are and you know where we are - 
but we don’t always know where you 
are. Please notify us before you go! 
Here are current changes: 


Joshua J. Brehm, 3109-V, AE2L 
FROM : Rte. 1, Box 148, Rose Hill, 
NC 28458 


TO: 1059 Hayes Chapel, Rose Hill 
NOYES 45 9608 at arta 


William R. Brooks, 5012-V, WB6TFA 
FROM: RR-2, Box 1731-H, 
Lakeside, AZ 85929 


TO: 420 7th Street, Ajo, AZ 85321 
Donald J. Copeland, 4810-M, W7DPV 


FROM: 1413 S.E. Salmon, 
Portland, OR 97214 


TO: PO Box 70, Banks, OR 97106 


William F. Hook, 2220-SGP, W6FB 
FROM: 320 Valley View Way, 
Chehalis, WA 98532 


TO: 1119 Washinngton, Ave., Ray- 
mond, WA 98577-3309 


CALL SIGN CHANGES 


John J. Dietz, 5516-TA, 12 Northgate 
Park, Ringwood, NJ 07456. FROM: 
W2BFU TO: W2ZF. 


William F. Goetter, 4804-P, 102 Stone 
Road, Sequim, WA 98382 FROM: 
N7IPN TO: W7UM 


Thomas J. O’Brien, 5140-M, 7553 New 
Castle Dr., Annandaale, VA 22003 
FROM: AC4HW TO: K2GPF New 
e-mail address: tjob@erols.com 


Walter H. Prang, 2656-M, 91 
Bridgewater Dr., Oceanport, NJ 07757 
FROM: W2HOZ TO: KZSWP 
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Editor’s 
Corner 


Board of 
Governors 
member Bir- 
gitta Gus- 
tafsson gets 
a big round 
of applause. She was sponsor for five 
new members! Their numbers are 
5196-V, 5200-M, 5532-M, 5538-M and 
5539-M. See Page 14. We thank her 
also for her report of the final trans- 
missions from VLF station SAQ. 


Special Greetings. To all who 
are ill at this Holiday Time, we send 
warm wishes for recovery. Among 
them are SOWP founder Bill Breni- 
man; Bill Bruyn, VE3JBW; Les Rau- 
ber, AA2FIJ; Bill Yerger, 5142-V; and 
Art Schermerhorn, W8FEC. 
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